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«“ Farthermore, they have laid us open to all our enemies; whoever wi!l invade, may uot doubt to 
nbdue eas: for they have taken from us the sinews of war, that is Money and Courage; all our 
money is gone, and they have exhausted the treasure of the pation ;, and when people are poor, their 
pirits are low, so that we are left without a defence ; and who mast we thank for bringing. us into this 
Bespicable condition, but these gentlemen, who, notwithstanding this, hed theface to: stile themselves 
the KING’S FRIENDS,’ and all thease who opposed their practices were FACTIOUS and SEDITIOUS, 
‘hey had brought it to that pass that whensvever any gentleman that had a true English spirit hap- 
pened to say any thing that was bold, presently away to seck the king and tel! him of it; and often- 
jmes more than the truth : and thus they endeavour to beget en ail opinion in the hing of his best 
bjects: and their practice was the more abominable, because their words and actions gave the 
casion to force those smart expressions from the gentlemen that spoke them; fdr théir honest hearts 
vere fired with true zeal to their king and country, when they beheld the impucence and falseness of 
ose Pensioners. *® ¥ *F.*% *& #8 *% * & FF F KF FF KR *F KF FF H.* 


ines that.dote teo much upon their Favourites, do for the most part pick up MEAN MEN, people of. - 


o fortunes or estates, upon whom it is that they place their favour to so high a degree; end, there- 
wre, it is for their interest to advise the king to govern by an Army, for if he prevails, then they are 
ure to’ have what heart can wish; or if be fail, yet they are bui where they were? they had nothing, 
band they can dose nothing.” Mr. Boorn’s Speeches, in the House of Commons, in the reign of 


tles LL, and in 1680. See Parliamentary History; Vol. IV. pages:1268 and 1272. 
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The speech, by which 


this motion was prefaced was, it appears, 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. «© Walcheren.” 
greatly applaudéd: but, not beyond its 
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nine of the Session: 11. Lord Porches- | deserts; for there has seldom appeared, in’ 
$s Motion for Inquiry; Ill. Lord Coch- | a news-paper teport, a speech so eloquent 
’s Motion about Lord Gambier’s Court- | as this, and, at the same time, sd Teplete 
priial: IV. Mr. Manning's’ Complaint | with clear and forcible statement, Correct’ 
pinst the News-papers———l. The Open- | reasoning, and good sentimént. '° Phere 
of the Sessivn was noticed in my last, | wanted, indeed, nothing’ at “alh to be said 
page 104, and the King’s Speech was | upon the subject ; for, wlid evald say, that 
rted at page 113. For the sake of | inquiry ought not to take plate?” Ayes. 
ing a more clear view of what has | but there might bé many, who, tinder pré- 
sed, or, at least, of what had passed | tence of not prejudzing, would endeavourto 
to Monday night, the 29th of January, | get rid of inquiry altogethér.—The motion 
ill here just restate, that, upon the ques- | of Lorp Porcnes‘rEer Was seconded by the 
nh of the Amendment, which was moved | Hon. Mr. Quin. The task of opposing this 
the first day of the Session, the minis- | motion was, itseems, allotted to a Mr. Cro- 


had, in the House of Lords, 144 votes 
inst 92; and that, in the House of 
amons, they had 263 against 167. 
Amendment, as will be seen by a re- 
nce to it, contained a censure upon the 
duct of the ministers, and also a decla- 
n, that inguiry was necessary. How 
man, at all informed of what had 
n So in Spain and in Walcheren, 
ld, for one single moment, hesitate as 
rhether the conduct of the ministers 
ited censure, is, to me, utterly isicom- 
iensible. Yet, many there were who 
id not, as they said, censure tithout 
ary /——IT. Well, they were soon 
tcst upon this point; for, on Friday, 
26th, came Lozp PorcnesTER with a 
ion for “ the House going into a com- 
ttee to take into consideration the 
dlicy and conduct'of the Expedition to 





KER, a briefless lawyer from Ireland, who, — 
as the reader may recollect, cut a conspi- 
cuous. figure during the Ducal Investiga- 
tion, and who is now SECRETARY TO THE 
ApmrraLty; witha salary of 4,000/. ayear. 
This Mr. Croker opposed the motion’ of 
Lord Porchester by another motion for the 
previous question, which, as the reader very 
well knows, amounts to just the same thing 
as a direct negative to the ey one to 
which it is opposed. This Mr. Croker 
does not appear to me to have given any © 
reason, worth a mioment’s attention, for 
this motion of his;. but, he concluded 
with a pretty broad hint about rhe King, 
which it is quite rt to bear in mitid, ° 
especially consi g ihe whence tt 
ee a asked t .S use, the news- | 
ipers tell us, “ Whether it was dealing 
= ry and respectfully by his Majesty to 
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« vote for inquiry, when he had assured | 
« them, that satisfactory documents should | 


« be laid before them.’ The House does 
seem to have kicked a little at this. This, 
from Mr. Croker, does seem to have been | 
going a little too far even for the House ; 
and the thing was, by Mr. Bracce, ree 
sented pretty sharply. He gave it as his 
opinion, that, notwithstanding the lively 
spirit of Mr. Croker, the ministers had 
evinced no great sagacity in putting him 
ferward as a spokesman, upon this occa- 
sion; and he deprecated in strong terms 
the use which this Mr. Croker had made 
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of the king’s name. But, come, let us 





not be t.» severe upon this Mr. Croker’s | j 1 
«ment had advised his majesty to protic; 


doctrine; for, | think, we must allow, that, 
for many years past, a pretty free use has 


been made of the king’s name, both in the 
| «that this 


J 
House and out of it. We must all re- 


member, that, no longer ago than last win- 
ter, Mr. Canning not only made a simi- 
lar vse of the king’s name, in the case of 
the Duke of York, but that he pushed for- 
ward the age and the infirmities of the king 
to boot; and this, too, without exciting 
any great degree of indignation in. the 
House. The truth is, I dare say, that 
this Mr. Croker had a desire to evince his 
friendship for his dearly beloved sovereign. 
And, really, when one considers the mat- 
ter rightly, it would be hard to prevent 
him from shewing this ardent attachment 
of his. He is young, too, in all probabi- 
lity, and we know, that, at that time of 
life, the feelings of affection, as well as all 
other feelings, are stronger than at a more 
advanced age. I dare say, that, anon, his 
love for the king, though not at all dimi- 
nished, will become more subservient to 
reason ; but, at present, I must confess, 
that I do not think this ebullition of loya! 
aflection a thing to be so much found 
fault of, especially asthe person, in whose 
heart it seems to reign, appears to have 
been formed by nature for the entertzin- 
ing of this particular attachment. 
Mr: Psrcevar seconded the motion of 
this Mr. Croker. ‘This speech, as coming 
from the person who is prime minister, js 
of consequence, and, therefore, I shall. in- 
sert ail of it that is material, in the least 
degree, as an answer to Lord Porchester, 
or rather, as to why the motion. for a 











ed.——-The pretence was, that the king 
had, in the Speech, ordered the House to 
be assured, that he would cause papers, 
relative to the Expedition, to be laid be- 
fore them 5 aad that as these papers would 


| see? Where could be the mighty (if 


| “ pre-judging the question. as they did, 
i * amd now moving for an Inquiry into tt 





, * before! (Hear, hear!) Perhaps, genile 
: i : , © men opposite might Say, there’ never be 
committee of inquiry should not be adopt- | 
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be ready for delivery by Tuesday nex, 
« he would ask, why should they now ap. 
« point a Committee to inquire, destitute 
«as they were of all information, when 
« his majesty, ‘in his speech, had so soon 
«« promised them information, which, he 
« trusted, would be satisfactory. What 
«was the object of Inquiry?. Why, of 
« course, to get information; and this in. 
«« formation they were certain|v promised, 
«There was, of course, no necessity fo; 
« the motion, if that, mdeed, was its ob. 
« ject, but they wanted to get the vote firs, 
« The only object of the vote could be ty 
“« get information ; and was it not then 
« superfluous, when his majesty’s goveri- 


«that information, on which only an Jn- 
« quiry could be founded ?—It might be 
information should not be 
« deemed sufficient ; but why not wait to 


« ference between Saturday and Monday? 
«This, however, would be quite incoa- 
«‘ sistent; it would be too deliberative for 
«the hon. gentlemen opposite. Oh, no, | 
« say they, we will wait for no inform 
“tion; it is unnecessary to us: we will § 
“ enquire first, and get information afier- 
«wards. One hon. gentleman, however, 
« feared when the papers did arrive they 
“ would not be found satisfactory ; if s0, 
“why then papers more so might b& 
« moved for, but how could the question 
“be affected by waiting to see; what 
« could the loss of aday or few hours 
« signify? Another hon. gentleman hai 
«spoken of Parliamentary tactics; indeel 
it was a science. in which they seemed 
« miserably deficient; they had_ terribly 
“ mismanaged their manceuyres on the 
first night of the session. If they wert 
« wise, they would have proposed the Mo- | 
“tion of this night as an Amendment 
« the motion for the Address, in place a 









































“ (Hear, hear!) But that would not do: 
“no; they were more confident: they 
* would bear down all. precedent ; they 
* would shew their strength, and carry? 
“ motion such as had never been matt 












































fore was such an occasion. (Loud chet 

« from the opposition.) Even if there ¥# 
“ not, it still became any assembly which 
wished to carry even a shew of justict 
“ to deliberate before they decided 5 to | 
* quire beforethey condemned. _( Hear’ 
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hey could never adopt the course of 
the gentlemen opposite; condemn first 
and try afterwards. They were at vari- 
ance to-night with their first night’s 
proceedings; then they came with a 
sweeping, prejudging condemnation ; 
ow they tacitly acknowledged that they 
were then wrong, and made a motion to 
nquire. They were equally wrong in 
both cases, because, in the first case, they 
ondemned without enquiry, and in the 
econd they enquired without informa- 
ion (hear, hear!>. It was a curious 
ind of justice ; a castigat aditque species 
bf proceeding which he hoped no Brit- 
sh House of Commons ever would adopt. 
But justice was not the object ; at least, 
t was only a nominal object: the real 
bbject, that for which every nerve was 
trained, and every shew even of com- 
10n decency Cast aside, was the removal of 
Ministers. On such an occasion it would 
be idle to condescend to forms ; it would 
e unnecessary to attend to regular 
odes of proceeding ; inquiry would 
be orderly, and therefore it should not 
be adopted; no, every thing but the 
plain object of interest was to be over- 
leaped, andthe grand point of removal 
nd condemnation carried by storm. 
Down they came to the house for the 
purpose, full charge; nothing could 
ithstand their self-supposed strength ; 
humbers, popularity, confidence, weak- 
hess of the ministry, all gave them as- 
urance of success. Alas! what a sad 
lisappointment ! totally discomfited ; 
here never, he believed, was a more | 
ispirited set of men; the house had 
hewn them their mistake ; their woeful 
rror! It had let them see pretty plain- 
; that a would not be led or hood-winked. 
they had at length fatally discovered 
hat the House of Commons of England: 
ould not pledge itself to enquire until 
saw whether enquiry was necessary. 
e hoped it’ never would be so unjust or 
D inconsistent. All that ministers could 
o they had done; they had_ proffered 
bapers which, in their opinion, would 
be sufficient to throw ample light. upon 
he subject.. It was-to be seen whether 
hey were mistaken or not in their con- 
ecture as to the importance of those 
papers; whether they would be: suffici- 
ntly explanatory, and, if not, what 
oints they left undetermined. Then 
ould be the time to demand more, until 
yhat more ministers should have done, 





“he could not see.”———Demand more 
papers: Aye, we all remember what de- 
manding papers produced in the case of 
Lord Wellesley. Yes, yes; demanding 
papers is the effectual way, and the only 
effectual way, of totally defeating all in- 
quiry. Papers, indeed! What papers 
are wanted to make out to us the truth of 
Lord Porchester’s charge, “ thatthe flower 
“of our army had been sent to perish in 
«‘ the charnel-houses of Walcheren; that 
‘ the ministers had shamefully wasted the 
“means of the country; that they had 
« killed the hope of our allies; that they 
“had, by this expedition, made this king- 
“ dom the laughing stock of Europe; and 
“that, as our enemies had declared, the 
“ expeditions of our ministers, were ad- 
“vantages only to France.”’ Is there a 
man in all England, who has the smallest 
doubt upon this subject ? Is there onesingle 
mau, who wants papers of any sort to con- 
vince him of the truth of these propositions ? 
Why, then, was the House to wait for pa- 
pers ?—-The truth evidently enough is, that 
the very promise of papers, in the Speech, 
was intended toprevent an inquiry atthe Bar of 
the House. If the papers had been waited 
for, then a discussion would have taken 
placeupon them. More would have been 
moved for by the ministers themselves, if 
nobody else would have moved for them; 
thus the thing would have drawled out; 
and, at last, the decision would have been 
grounded upon what? Why, upon just 
such evidence as the ménisters chose to lay 
before the House. Papers, such as those 
which the ministers mean to lay before the 
house, may be necessary, during an in- 
quiry ; but, to hold them out as something 
to prevent the adoption of Lord Porchester’s 


motion, did certainly require more confi- 


dence than any man but Mr. Perceval 
could be expected to possess. The House 
agrees, that theré have dreadful evils 
arisen, since it last met. Let us, then, 
saysone of its members, inquire into the 
conduct of’ those, who have had the 
management of the nation’s affairs since 
that time, the ministers, Oh, no! say the 
ministers, don’t do that ;- stop till we la 

our story before you; and, then you will 
see whether there be ground for inquiry or not. 
Was there any thing but this wanting to 
complete the series of insults, which this 
nation has been compelled to endure, or, 
at least, has endured, for these two years 
past? What! the parties accused say to 
their accusers: stay, do not institute an 
aes you have read our papers; 
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because those papers may convince you, 

that no inquiry is necessary! Never was 

there in this world any thing so coolly 

impudent as this. These accused persons 

would be a pretty set of tellows indeed, 

if they were to produce any papers, 

tending to shew their owa guilt! It is not 

their papers, that the public want: the 

public want an investigation at the Bar of 
the Hous: of Commens, and an examina- 

tion of evidence of all sorts, and from all 

quarters; and it wants to see, that, in con- 

sequence of such an examination, some- 
thing like justice shall be done,.and some- 

thing like satisfaction given to the public ; 

something that may operate inihe way of 
security for the fuiure. The rest of Mr. 
Perceval’s speech was in the old way of 
wrangling for place; and, quite consolatory 
itumust De to this abused nation, to hear 
what it beard jvom bim in this speech. 
Oh! Napolecn! thine is-indeed a lucky 
star! Never couldst thou, even in thy 
most sanguine moments, bave dreamed, 
that England would have beew in her pre- 
sent plight !—And, so, this little genile- 
man, when a motioa is made for inquiry 
into the conduct of himself and his col- 
leagues, in expending several millions of 
money fur the blowing up of a basin, at 
which the enemy laughs, and in sending 
so many thousands oi fine men, as Mr. 
Windham said, “ to their grave, to be ex- 
“ tinguished amidst the miasmata of Wal- 
“cheren, to go out like a candle ina 
“ vaylt;’? when a motion is made for in- 
quiry as to such a matter, he, the king’s 
head minisier, banters his opponents upon 
their failure in what he calls their “ par- 
Liameniary tactics,’ and runs on for half 
an hour in a gleeful sivain about majoriiies 
of votes in that House. Myr, Trgrney, in 
auswer to the speech of Mr. Perceval, ob- 
served “ upon the manner in which the 
‘ right hon, gentleman had treated the two 
“ prepositions that had come from that 
* side of the House, The right hon. gen- 
“ tleman had said a great. deal of their 








* confidence in their own strength, and of | 


their disappointment on the first night, 
but he believed that the surprise was 
* with the right hon, gentleman, at finding 
“ himself.not ina minority, and the etlecis 
‘of that surprize had appeared in the 
*« altered. manner of the right hon. gentlo- 
“‘ man since. He was now upon his siilts, 
“self assured, and quite changed from 
*« that bumble aud subdued tone, in which 
“ he had on the first nigh 
< upou the house, and. told. them,. that. he 
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“ must stand by his Sovereign, but now }y. 
« called upon the house to stand by hin, 
“ One gentleman under the gallery, jp 
« dealing out his compliments on the pre. 
*< sent administration, had forgot that he 
“ was applying to what és, the encomiums 
«“ hehad intended for whathad been. The 
“noble lord alluded. to was no longer at 
«the head of the War-department; and 
“ notwithstanding that versatile variety of 
« powers that had enabled lord Liverpool 
“to take the circuit of all the differen 
« offices of the State, yet it remained to be 
« proved that. he was as efficient. for his 
“ present situation as his predecessor. The 
« case of Buenos Ayres that had been cited 
“ was not in point, fer there had been in. 
« quiry; and the unfortunate Officer who 
« had had the command of that expedition 
«had been broke. It bad been said that 
“ the public, notwithstanding the nature ol 
« the previous question, might form wronj 
“notions of i. The public do not tech-j 
“ nically,. understand it, but. practically 
« they understood it as well as they did, ani 
« would think it a tvick to defeat inquiry. 
« There was no need of further inquiry 
before. the present motion—<éhe calanily 
“was notorious. If he see aman deal 
“ with twenty gashes in his head, and that 
“when it was proposed that they go be 
« fore the Coroner (just what was proposed 
“in the present ease), some one. shoul 
“ object, No, no, never mind the Coronet 
« —but here is a Gentleman who will tel 
“us his story about it—aye—but he may 
« be the murderer himself (a laugh). With 


“ respect to the promise of inquiry in bi 





| * wanted, but viva voce evidence at tit 


t.thrown himself. 
















“ majesty’s Speech, it was all very 004, 
«and he had great respect for it, and ® 
« forth, only he did not believe one sy’ 
“lable of it—that was alle¢a laugh) 
« for the House: would remember that the 
“ had promises of a similar natare 5. 02 
much stronger ; and they all knew wh# 
“ became of them. It was not papers ht 


«bar of that House—nothing else woul 
“do. No gentleman had the boldness" 
“speak of a Select Committee, or even * 
* Private Committee—it must be a Cot 
« mittee of the whole House.. It had beet 
“« said that the ebject of this motions " 
“ turn out the present. Ministers, and it § 
“ whimsical enough too, that the tig} 















hon. gentleman, himself. gravely oe 
“ this as an objection to the motion, % su 







“ even iahea event should take | 
“would be so deplorable a. ok 
| (Mr.'T,}. openly . avowed be,.wished | 
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vet them out, and he sincerely wished 
hat the present motionmight be attend- 
d with that desirable effect. He con- 
luded with stating it as his opinion, that 
he confidence of the country in that House 
as shaken, and that it did seriously be- 
hove the house upon that occasion to en- 
deavour to retrieve it. He did not blame 
» Noble Lord (Castlereagh) and a right 
hon. Gentleman (Canning) for the silence 
bserved by them—but he confessed 
himself anxious te know whether they 
would oppose the original motion for 
inguiry.’——-Lorp CastLerEaGH did 
e, for the inquiry; but, Mr, Canninc 
ed against it ; and, in this respect, as in 
pst others, since they have been out of 
ice, their conduct does present.a very 
riking contrast.——Sir Samuget Romu- 
, ina most admirable speech, supported 
e motion. “ Why,” said he, “ should 
the minister reject inquiry, if he be so 
confident of the wisdom of the expedi- 
tion? What are we to think of ministers, 
who are for staving offinquiry upon such 
grounds?’’ He solemnly declared, that 
2 house was row upon its trial before 
e country ; and he expressed his astonish- 
ent, that there should be persons to sup- 
rt the present minister, upon the ground of 
s being the king’s defender.——This is, to 
sure, a very rich topic. Mr. Perceval 
id, during the first night’s debate, that 
yrds Grenville and Grey having refused 
come into his views, aad to make part 
a ministry along with him, he felt it 
be" his duty to stand by his sovereign ; 
d, Mr. Charles Yorke said, that he sup- 
ted him, because he had stood by his 
pereign._——These are pretty significant 
ords, and words that.one might have ex- 
cted not to. hear made use of towards a 
ng,in honour of whom Mr. Yorke told 
(in answer to Sir Francis Burdett) that 
heart in the country rejoiced om the 
y of the Jubilee, Now, to stand bya 
rson means, not only that such person 
in some measure, sustained by you, but 
at he is attacked, or, at-least, that-he is 
ely to be attacked in some way or other, 
d that, too, by assailants, whom if deft 
himself, he would be ungble.to resist. 
ithout the existence, or assumed exist- 
e, of these circumstances, to talk of 
nding by a person is downright nonsense, | 
i especially, to take merit to yourself 
such standing by. ——Well,, then, is it 
cady came to this, that the king, in ho- 
ar of whom the” Jubilee was held, is in 
CO a state, that he needs the protection 





of Mr. Perceval and Mr. Croker and Mr. 
Richard Ryder and the rest of the men 
composing the present ministry, aud 
which ministry was left in aminority on 
the second division that took place in the 
House of Commons? Is it already come 
to this? —-—-But, what are we to think of 
those ministers, those servants of the king, 
who.use his name in this way ; who hold 
him forth to the parliament and the na- 
tion, as being under their exclusive pro- 
tection; as taking shelter under their 
shield? And who, in so doing, do, in el- 
fect, say: “‘ those who donot vote for us 
“are enemies of the king?” , What are we 
to. think of such. ministers? Yet, this 
isnot only their language, but the lan- 


guage of all their partizans ; and, in the 


case of the recent election at Oxford, all 
those who voted for Lord Grenville were 
impudently denominated enemies to the 
king! Courtiers have, in al! times; the 
trading courtiers, in all times, have en- 
deavoured to identify themselves. with 
the king, and to make opposition to them 
pass for disloyalty ; but, it do not believe, 
that this was ever carried to a length any 
thing approaching that which it has now 
reached. Of one thing, however, I am 
quite sure, and that is, that if this doctrine 
were to be sanctioned by the parliament, 
the inevitable consequence would be, she 
creation of real disloyalty; for, it would be 
impossible for human nature to endure 
an existence under charges sv false, so in- 
jutious, and so insulting ——Mar. Pon- 
sonBy touched upon every part of the sub- 
ject in a brief way, butin.a very masterly 
one indeed. His speech contains senti- 
ments that will be to be often repeated here- 
after, and, therefore, I will insert it, as I 
find it reported in the Times news-paper. 
——* He thought that the right hon, gen- 
“ tleman opposite had miis-stated the ques- 
“ tion, where he said it was a mere ques- 
“tion between Friday and Monday—a 
“ mere question as to the propriety of 
“‘ waiting a few hours, or deciding imme- 
“diately. It was no such qnestion: the 
“only question was, whether that house 
“ would do its duty, or defer it in compli- 
“ ment to the minister.—( Hear, hear!) 
« The minister desired the house to wait 
“ for his information! who ever heard of 
such a request on the part of the accu- 
“sed? (Hear!) In courts of een = 
“ prisoner was to say te the Judge, “ Wait, 
* do not conde se pani mm -complai- 
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«tell you,” who would ever think of 
“paying him attention? (Hear, hear !) 
“ Why should parliament wait one mo- 
«ment? Why were not the papers on 
«the table the first day of the session? 
«« Let the answer which the minister ad- 
« vised the king to make to the Corpora- 
“tion of the City of London be recol- 
“lected. “ He didnot think it necessary 
« « to institute any enquiry into the con- 
« «duct of his Cieninatsberi by sea or 
« «© land, but left it to the wisdom of his par- 
«« « Lament to proceed as they thought pro- 
«<< per.” (Hear, hear!) Parliament had 
« now met, and why should it not imme- 
“« diately proceed? It was the first time 
“ he believed in the history of the country, 
“in which, in times of great national ca- 
““lamity, the house of Commons of Eng- 
“land was desired to wait on the pleasure 
“of the minister! (Hear, hear!) The mi- 
«* nister said, it would be preposterous to 
*‘ vote inquiry, and then ask for informa- 
“tion: yes, so it would, if the house was 
“ to stint itself to the scanty information 
“which he would give it; but it would 
“do no such thing—it would reject his 
“oflered and unnecessary information, 
“and in its own wisdom, proceeding on 
*« its own grounds, probe the calamity to 
“‘the bottom.. The Minister also said, 
“that the Amendment on the first night 
“‘ went to prejudge the question, and in 
“* this also he was shistaken ; the Amend- 
““ment only went the length of stating 
«that the Expedition was a great public 
“calamity. Was an Inquiry necessary 
“ now to ascertain that? An Inquiry was 
indeed necessary: not however to as- 
“certain whether the Expedition was 
“a calamity or not, but to ascertain to 
“whom the calamity was imputable. 
“ This was the only object of the proposed 
“Inquiry, and condemnation would of 
* course follow the discovery. Condemna- 
“ tion of the culprit, whoever he might be, 
““was indeed impericusly demanded.— 
« «The enemy has declared (said Mr. 
“ Ponsonby) that the Genius of France 
“ conducted the British army to perish in 
« the pestilential marshes of Walcheren.” 
“No; itwas not the Genius of France, 
“but the Demorm of England—a weak, 
“ divided, distracted, and incapable ad- 
“ ministration ; ill thought of by’all, and 
“suspected by themecelves; contemned 
“ by the country, and divided against one 
“another 5 their very leader—he who 


“ commanded the finances of the na- 







“tion, declariggebimsel— innocent because 
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«he was ignorant. Behold the picture of, 
« British Ministry! ! (Hear, hear, hear |) 
« Why should Buonaparté wage hostility 
« against the country of which such men 
‘¢are the Ministers? What need has he 
«of his great power and talents to cope 
‘«‘ with their insincerity to themselves, and 
“ their incapacity in their offices? (Hear, 
“‘ hear!) men who were unanimous that 
“their inefficient colleague should be 
‘“‘ dismissed, yet allowed him to remain 
“in power—allowed him to conduct the 
« greatest Expedition which ever lef 
“ our coast, on which the eyes of Eng- 
«land were fixed, and the fate of Europe 
« depended—lest they should hurt his feel. 
“ings! (Loud cries of hear!) Men who 
«« were content to send our brave soldiers 
“to their grave—content to squander the 
‘‘treasures of the country—coutent to 
“ tarnish our national name, in the hope of 
« finding some colourable pretext for recon- 
“+ ciling the Noble Lord’s feelings to his inco- 
« pacity! Where was their consideration | 
« for the honour of their country ? Where 
«forthe fame of the army? Where for 
« the feelings of the people who had con- 
“ mitted such a trust into their hands? 
« (Hear, hear!) and yet now is it to be 
« endured, that one of those men should be 


ves 


ble « 


ftha 


ation 


“transferred to the head of the present > me 
« Administration, and demanding the ewer 
«‘ confidence of that house, desire it to ab- Ww) 


stain from all inquiry into their misfor- stan 
« tunes, till he should think proper to give 
« it his information. We have indeed ex- 
“ perienced many calamities. We have 
“tolerated innumerable sufferings and 
« privations; but if this demand is this 
“ night acceded to ; if such a minister ob- 
“ tains the confidence of this house, then 
“ malignant men enough may be found in 
“ the nation, to pronounce its greatest ca 
“ lamity—SUCH A HOUSE OF CON- 
“« MONS !”——Oh ! malignant men! Ani, 
why not very good-natured and very honest 
men, Sir? hy, the fact. is, Sir, that, 
it is, as you well know, and as not a mat 
of you can or will deny it is, Sir, owmg 
to the House of Commons ; owing wholly 
to the House of Commons, that this m 
nistry has ever been in power, and, ° 
course, that they have done what you and 
your colleagues charge them with having 
done. Why, then, Sir, talk of malignant 
men? Why call those men malignant, who 
wy woe be House of Comme 
nation’s greatest Mity Pm q 
does the case. stand? Why, yon tell v6, 
that these ministers have ered: 
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asure of the country; that they have 
lessly sacrificed the lives of thousands 
brave men; that they have sent our 
diers to their grave, content to squan- 
r the treasure of the people, content to 
nish our national name, in the hope of 
ding some pretext for turning out Lord 
stlereagh. You tell us, that they area 
eak, divided, distracted set of men; ill- 
ought of by all, and suspected by them- 
ves; contemned by the country and di- 
ed against one another; their very 
ader declaring himself innocent only be- 
use he is ignorant. You tell us, in so 
any words, that they are “ tke Demon of 
ngiand.”’? Now, Sir, if this be true, and 
the House of Commons still keep these 
nin power, would those men be ‘‘ ma- 
ant,’ who should pronounce ‘ such a@ 
ouse of Commons’ to be the nation’s 
+ test ealamity? Would none but “ ma- 
slant” wen entertain such an opinion? 
‘ould it require malignity to pronounce 
be the nation’s greatest calamity, that 
hich should support “ the Demon of Eng- 
md?’’ That which alone should be found 
ble and willing to prolong the existence 
that, which you have represented to be 
he greatest curse that ever befel any 
ation ?——-You should, Sir, ‘it appears 
me, have said, with the Edinburgh Re- 
jewers, that, if parliament does not now 
o what it ought; that if it supports, or 
stands by,” what you call “ the Demon of 
gland,” you will give your voice for a 
form of that parliament. it appears to 
be, Sir, that there is no getting out of this, 
ese men are ministers in consequence 
the support of the House of Commons; 
hat support has enabled them to do all 
hose things which induces,.you to call 
em “the Demon of England ;” and, if, 
ier this, the House still supports them, 
y voting them innocent, or by voting 
bat there is no need for trying them, 
ne of two things must be ; either that 
our description of the ministers is 
acorrect, or, that the House of Com- 
nons, as mow constituted, is the na- 
on’s very greatest clans and, of 
purse, that any one may call it so, with- 
t being char with « malignity.”’ 
im Francis Buapetrt,on the bri g 
Py igihaed gs agra ype prises 
he Speech, took the real. solid 
a€ asc ities: 
2s to 
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“ we see just the same sort of majorities as 
“ usual.’’ Yes, just the same sort, and 
just the same in amount, as if there had 
been no murderous expeditions, and no 
pistolling ministers. Tlere is no one who 
has the intpudence to deny, that the people 
of this country feel indignant at what has 
taken place ; that the whole mation parti- 
cipates in the feelings expressed by the 
city of London; yet, there was, in the 
House of Commons a decided majority 
against a vote of censure. Mr. Ponsonsy 
has told us, that the present ministry is 
“ the Demon of England ;” he has told us, 
that they suffered Lord Castlereagh to send our 
army to perishia Holland that they might have a 
pretext for getting him out of his place. ‘This 
is, in plain English, what Mr. Ponsonby 
has told us. Well, then, what must that as- 
sembly be, who shall be found to support such 
ministers ? There is no getting out of 
this. ‘The house will punish the ministers, 
or it will not, I say punish, because the 
mere putting them out of their places is no 
satisfaction of justice, supposing them to 
be guilty ; it is not answering the ends of 
responsibility. Well, then, the House will 
punish them, or it will not. If it does 
punish them according to the magnitude 
of the charge which Mr. Ponsonby has 
preferred against them, why, then, one 
may yet have hopes of better days, even 
without a reform of Parliament; but, if it 
does not punish them according to the 
magnitude of their alledged crimes ; nay, 
if it does not punish them at all; still more, 
if it does not put them out; aye, if it still 
supports them, declares them worthy of its 
confidence, and again heaps the treasure 
of the nation into their hands ; again com- 
mits the treasure, the honour, the life- blood 
of the nation to the disposal of “ the De- 


mon of England;’’ if it does this, what will» 


the le say ?. Why, they must say one 
of Peasthin 7 either that e House ought 
; to be reformed, or that Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s description of the ministry is not 
true.——Before I quit this subject, I must 
notice a passage in Mr. Cuaries Yorke’s 
answer to Sin Francis Burnett, on the 
25th. This was amost curious answer to 
be sure. Never was there, I believe, such 
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“ great danger of the country was from a 
« forcign enemy, but that it arose and was 
“en ered much nearer home. He saw 
« jt most formidable in the déssensions ex- 
« isting among ourselves, and from a preva- 
« lence of opinions uttered in that House, 
«< and spread all around ¢o make us hate one 
“another (Hear, hear!) The exagge- 
“ rated manner in which opinions were 
‘ uttered in that house, gave an opportu- 
« nity to persons disaffected to the government 
« toact under their authority, and to turn 
«« them to the most mischievous purposes ; 
“and every expression tending to Jessen 
«« the zovernment in the opinion of the peo- 
« ple was greatly to be deprecated.” 
This is Mr. Yorke’s old doctrine. He, 
upon the first motion relative to the Duke 
of York’s affair, discovered, that there 
was a “ Jacobinical Conspiracy against the 
house of Brunswick ;”? and. now he can see 
no danger from a foreign enemy ; the fleet 
and arsenals in the Scheldt and all the other 
mighty means of the greatest conqueror 
that the world ever saw; all these appear 
to excite no terror in the staid and settled 
mind of Mr. Yorke, who can see no danger 
but that which arises from the little dberty 
of the press, which is yet in existence. He 
says, that our danger arises from mem- 
bers of parliament expressing opinions, 
which give 4 sanetion to, persons DISAF- 
FECTED TO THE GOVERNMENT, 
to circulate such opinions, and to turn 
them to the most mischievous purposes. 
So, then, Mr. Yorke knows, it seems, of 
“¢ persons disaffected to the. governmeni 2’ 
Why did he not name them? And he 
knows of these, too, at the same time that 
he tells Sir Francis, that never was there so 
unanimous a feeling and expression of loy- 
alty as at the time of the tother-day ju- 
bilee. Well, then, if this was so, these 
«€ persons disaffected to. the government’” can- 
not be very numerous; and, yet, it seems, 
that Mr. Yorke thinks them more formida- 
ble than any foreign enemy, though the 
king, in the Speech, does think it-worth 
while to tell the parliament, that “ to 
“ guard his dominions against his’ inve- 
* terate enemy will require the utmost ef- 
‘forts of vigilance, fortitude, and perse- 
“ verance.’ Yet Mr. Yorke” sees’ no 
denger from “a foreign enemy ;” “he sees 
no danger but from “ persons disaffected 
to the povettanent,” in the midst of a 
mation fall of loyalty !—_—_-« He*saw our 
“ danger most férmidable in the dissen- 


“t tions existing amongst ourselves}: and 
* from a peavelenes of optiicta ‘uttered 
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that very disaffection, which they falsely 
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«© in that House, and spread all around % 
«¢ make us hate one another.’ Why, there 
is, indeed, some truth in this; and, ] Sup. 
pose that these assertions of Mr. Yorke | 
about “ persons disaffected to the gover. 
ment,’ are intended to work in the way 
of conciliation, and to make us LOVE on 
aother! 1 said, at the time when it was § 





first asserted, that Canning and Castle. hi 
reach had been pistolling one another ; | nu 
said, then, that I wondered, that the Juco. M 
bins were not accused of being the cause of it, su 

What’ I should have asked of Mr. te 
Yorke, however, had I been in the Honse, H 
is this: «© Who are the persons, disaffected tri 
« to the government ?’” I would have had | to 
an answer to this; for, if there be such du 


persons, they ought to be’ pointed out by 
name; and, if there be none such, it is 
doing the nation flagrant injustice to say 
that there are; besides giving great en- 
couragement to the enemy. Certain 
minds appear to be formed for the brood- 
ing over and the hatching of suspicions; 
for the imagining of the existence of con- 
spiracies and treasons; and, though the 
intention may be void of malice, as in the 
case of Mr. Yorke I am convinced it is, 
yet, it requires but a very little of sober 
reflection to make one perceive, that, te 
give way to the spreading around of such 
suspicions must produce implacable re- 
sentments ; for, there is, perhaps, nothing 
so galling as false accusations of any sort, 
and particularly of this sort, which have, 
it is notorious, in various instances, created 





alledged to be already in existence.— 


a. or oe oe cee ee ee ae eee i a ea a a 


lutice to Lord Gambier’s Court Martial, and 


btw motion was made on the 29th : p 
anuaty, was “ for the Minutes of ! W 
«i Evidence of that Court Martial to be laid he 


“ before the House,’ in order that the 
House might, previously to voting thanks 
to Lord Gambier for his exploits in and 
near Basque Reads, see whether lie deserved 
any thanks._—1 shall here insert Lord 
Cochrane’s Speech, ‘as’I find it in the 
STATESMAN news-paper. «“ Lord Cochrane 
“in a speech of some length, entered into 
“-a detail of the ciscumstances attending 
“ the’ attack on the enemy’s fleet in the 
“ Basque Roads. Lord Gambier had 
“ neglécted his signals, and’ failed’ to sup- 
ig rene a fall and efficient manner. 
object in view, thie destraction of 


the enemy’s fleet, he thoughit not suff 


“ ciently accomplished, when moren 
have: als ceeoiag oP 
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) * own account, Lord Gambier had de- 
layed to support him for more than four 
: hours; but aceording to his (Lord C.’s), 
_ he had done so for more than six, and 
. when at Jast he took up that position 
y which it weuld have been advisable for 
¢ him to have taken earlier, the enemy’s 
§ ships were out of ourreach. He pledged 
. himself by all that was valuable to him as a 
| mun, to prove that the conduct of the Court 


. * Martial on Lord Gambier’s trial, was 
; such as they ought to blush for. He con- 
tended, that to give the thanks of the 


; House to an Officer, who had been 
! tried for his life, who had not gone in 
d to the enemy, but who had been out of sight 
h during the whole action, would be doing that 
y for which no precedent could be found. 


He called upon the Flouse to insist on 
the production of the Minutes of the trial. 
Those produced, he pledged himself to 
show, that the Court Martial had proved it- 
self partial in a manner unworthy of a Court 
of Law. He would prove that the 
Charge and the Evidenee were contrary 
to law; that contradictions had been given 
on oath by the same evidence; yet they 
were admitted by the Judge Advocate. 
The House ought to be on their guard 
against giving into motions of that sort, 
as by those means Government might 
screen themselves from merited repro- 
bation, and gain for a man whose par- 
liamentary influence they wanted, the 
highest honours they could bestow, 
however unworthy the object. It would 
screen themselves from the censure they 
deserved, for appointing an officer to a 
station the duties of which he was in- 
competent to discharge. If he did not 
prove all he had undertaken to prove, 
* when they acceded to his motion, 
he would resign the honours his Maj 
had bestowed upon him, and consign hipoel? 
to the contempt and obloquy he should in 
* that case deserve. He wished Ministers 
would give'such a pledge to prove their 
statements.” Now, it appears to me, 
hat even the friends of Lord Gambier 
hould, after hearing this speech, from such 
person, have joined in the calf for the 
finutes.——-Mn. Percevat moved an 
mendment, that is to say, he moved to 
ut the word Sentence, instead of the word 
es! Letus have hisspeech, however, 
from the same. paper; | and then we shalt 
ave both sides. « The CHancELtor 
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“to decide on the policy of the Expedi- 
«tion to the Scheldt; but that case dif- 
‘fered materially from the present. If 
‘the Minutes of the trial were to be pro- 
‘ duced, it must be to review the eet nb 
«© of the Court, and not to revise the sen- 
« tence. Lord Gambier had been accused, 
‘and had been honourably acquitted, 
« What now did the Noble Lord do? He 
«advanced similar charges. But could 
« the House technically follow him, so as 
to reverse the opinion of the Admirals 
« and Captains composing the Court-Mar- 
«tial? The Noble Lord had asserted 
«that the House should be careful how 
“they acceded to motions of thanks, as 
« Government, to strengthen themselves, 
« would unduly compliment a man who 
« had Parliamentary influence. He never 
« heard of any such influence possessed 
“by Lord Gambier. The reflection 
“thrown on the First Lord of the Admi- 
“ralty was unjust. Nothing can place 
“the integrity of bis conduct in a more 
« Juminous view, than the appointment of 
«the Noble Lord to the command assigned 
«<to him under Lord Gambier. It was a 
«wise choice; the Noble Lord had well 
“« justified it ; although there certainly were 
« others, who would have been equally success- 
« ful in theenterprize. It was, therefore, an 
“ unhappy renrark, to allude to that Noble 
« Lord in the manner that the Noble Lord 
“ oppesite had done. The Noble Lord 
«« had asserted that there was ‘no prosecu- 
}“ tor. Why? Why did not the Noble 
_“ Verd assume that character ? Instead of 
| preferring a direct charge against Lord 
«© Gambier, he only threw out insinuations 
© which coitipelled that Nuble Lord him- 

}<* selfto demand a Court-Martial. Upon 

© the whole he thought the production of 
_ the sentence alone would be sufficient in 

“the present instance, and he should 

be therefore. move as an’ ameniment to 

|“ substitute the word “Sentence” for the 

“word “ Minutes” in the Noble Lord’s 

“ motion.”’ Sir Francis Burpetr said in 

answer to Mr. Perceval, “ that the pre- 

“ceding speakers had saved him the 

“trouble of proving the right of the 

« House to interfere with the sentence of a 

Court-Martial. The question therefore 

“ now related 40 the propriety of'such, an, 
« interference in the present case. If to 
«prove the propriety of such an inter. 
oo foreticd “hie WOUNt Wink G ‘cite ‘aif ex: 
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« himself to prove the strong facts which 
« he had so distinctly stated ; facts which 
1 | “ required the most serious consideration. 
A « The production of the Sentence alone 
4 « would be most insufficient. Of the 
vi * Sentence his Noble Friend complained, 
a “ and was prepared to shew that it bore 
: “on its face marks of the greatest 
bys, “ inconsistency. There were circum- 
1) A “ stances connected with it, which 
i M “ common sense, ignorant of tactics, 
uP “ would pronounce contradictory. His 
k « noble friend had been taunted for not 
‘«« becoming a prosecutor. His noble friend 
“ might not think guilt attached to Lord 
« Gambier’s conduct, although it might 
“ not deserve the thanks of that House. 
« It therefore appeared to him that his 
« noble friend kindly wished to keep Lord 
« Gambier’s behaviour from discussion. 
« Lord Gambier admitted that there had 
« been a lapse of time, a delay he had 
« been charged with by his noble friend. 
«« If there were any difference, the expres- 
} * sion of Lord Gambier was the most 
« pointed. There was an old proverb— 
« « Time and tide will wait for no man ;’ 
4 « but Lord Gambier seemed to think that 
“ both would stay for him. The signal 
« of his noble friend ought not to have 
+N “ been disregarded. Had Nelson been as 
i “ desirous of preserving his fleet as Lord 
| 
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«“ Gambier, should we have had to boast 
‘* of the glorious victories of the Nile and 
« Trafalgar, in which he sacrificed the life 
“ that had been so useful to his country ? 
«The admiral of a fleet should have 
“* greater objects in view than the preser- 
« vation of his ships. More might have 
“ been done. His noble friend was the 
“ person who achieved the enterprize, 
“and why should Lord Gambier be 
“ thanked for it? Indeed ministers them- 
“ selves tacitly acknowledged this fact, 
« when they advised his majesty to give 
“ his noble friend the Red Riband. If 
“ the motion before the House should be 
“ acceded to, his noble friend would be 
S pS mE stripped of his honours ; 
“ a disgrace which he had not deserved. 
«‘ Ministers would pass sentence on them- 
“ selves in admitting that Lord Gambier 
“ did right in disregarding the signals of 
“ hisnoble friend, If he were not worthy 
“ of being attended to, why did they send 
“ him out on such an enterprize? “Could 
“ the shoals and batteries cause a greater 
“ delay, or threaten greater in the 
“ morning than inthe afterncon? When. 
“ the enemy became less accessible it 
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« seemed we could approach. He cop. 
“ cluded, by declaring his firm opinion, 
«« that his noble friend was entitled to haye 
« been supported by thenoble Lord whose 
«* conduct was the object of the present 
“ motion.” Mr. Yorke said, that 
he was sorry Lord Cochrane had proceeded 
as he had done ; that he had never com. 
manded a ship of the line; that he was 
but a young oificer, and though he thought 
highly of his spirit and bravery, he thought 
it not a little presumptuous in him to set up 
his judgment against that of captain Stop- 
ford and others, who were captains before 
he was born; and that he thought the Adni- 
ralty much to blame for appointing the noble 
lord to the command of the attack in Basque 
Roads. This last sentiment was re- 
peated by several other persons during 
the debate; nor, indeed, is it any thing 
more than what.was conveyed in that part 
of Lord Gambier’s dispatch, where he says, 








that several of the officers, already under | 


him, would have done the thing as well as Lord 
Cochrane, or words to that effect ; and, 
upon which the public, with voice unani- 
mous, asked this question: “ Why did 
not they do it then, and why did you not 
propose the enterprize?’? As to the 
choice of Lord Cochrane, there was little 
room for choice; for, as | have always un- 
derstood to be the case, Lord Cochrane, 
in coming home from ihe Mediterranean, 
took a look into Basque Roads, saw the 
situation of the French. fleet, hastened up 
to London the moment he reached the 
land, told the Admiralty what he had seen, 
and offered his services in burning the 
enemy’s fleet. Now, if this was so, the 
Admiralty really had. no choice ; or, at 
ats no other chain than that of rejecting 
the proposal or of employing the person 
ES gi 8 it. Lord Gambier might be 
right ; several of his captains might, for 
aught I know, have done as much as Lord 
Cochrane did; but, this we all know, that 
they had lain off Basque Roads for a long 
time, and that they did not do any thing 
the sort. Lord Cochrane, if my informa- 
tion be correct, was the originator of the 
enterprize ; it was he who first saw the 
practicability of burning the enemy § 
fleet; it was he who proposed it ; it was 
he who planned the attack ; it was he who 
indicated the means; and, would not the 
Admiralty have heen guilty of shameful 
neglect of their duty, if they had not em 
ployed him to execute the plan ?——His 
youth! Well Mr. Yorke, this is very good, 
after all that we have heard, and all the 
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know, about the age of Colonels of re- 
ments! But, his youth! Why, my Lord 
ochrane, though only thirty, perhaps, 
d though he has never commanded a 
ip of the line, has, perhaps, had more ex- 
tence, has had more real experience, 
ore active experience, than almost any 
ban in the navy. And, then, are his sig- 
al intrepidity and still more signal skill 
d resource of mind; are these to pass 
pr nothing; and is such a man to be 
iled “ presumptuous,’ because he sets 

his judgment against that of a man, 
who was a Captain before he was born ?” 
lve, in such cases, is not to be reckoned 
y the number of days that a man has 
oved upon earth, but by the strength 
d extent of mind, with which nature has 
les ed him ; and, without disparagement 
bany man, I have no hesitation to say, 
hat my Lord Cochrane possesses these 
alities in a degree that falls to the lot of 


jui very few men indeed ; and, of this 


inion, the country, judging of him by 
is deeds, decidedly is with respect to this 
istinguisbed ‘officer. He has, besides, 
» much enthusiasm in the cause of his 


jountry; such an ardent zeal in all he 


ndertakes ; he has been so wedded to 
is noble profession ; he is so completely 
isinterested ; he has a soul so devoted to 
he fame of his country; that though ] 
ubt not that there may be others equal to 
im in these respects, yet I am warranted 
believing, that his equals are rarely to 
e found. His mind is stored with all 
he knowledge, various as it is, that his 
rofession demands, or that can be useful 
n it; and to this is added an astonishing 
rseverance, @ never ceasing attention, 
h activity. almost beyond belief. Those 
ho have witnessed his conduct in the 
rformance of his duty, speak of him in 
rains of encomium truly romantic. And, 
such a man to be told, that his judgment 
not to be set upagainst those, who have 
en more years than himself? How would 
Ir. Yorke have relished this, if offered 
painst Mr. Pitt, when he became prime 
tnister at the age of twenty two.—The 
eaeral objection to my Lord Cochrane’s 
hotion appears to have been, that ‘to call 
the Minutes would seem to i 

he integrity of the court-martial; and, 
adeed, so it would. But, why were the 
inutes called for? Not with a view of 


iscrediting the decision of the Court- | 


Jartial ; but with a view of shewing, that, 
hough acquitted, Lord Gambier was, from 
at transpired at the Court-Martial, a 


-« refused him,” ——. 
val moved a Vote of Thanks to Lord Gam- 





worthy of the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Therefore, all the danger that was 
apprehended from a precedent of over- 
hauling the proceedings of a Court-Mar- 
tial was imaginary, as it never could be 
applicable to any case, wherein it was not 
proposed to give the thanks of that House 
to a person, who had been accused of 
neglect of the duty for which he was 
about to be thanked, and. who had been 
tried for his life upon that accusation. 

Upon a division, there were 19, who voted 
for Lord Cochrane’s motion, and 171, who 
voted against it; but, before this division 
took place, Lord Cochrane stated, “ That, 
“in consequence of some conversation 
« which had occurred with some Members 
«of the Admiralty Board, it had been 


«“ known that he would resist the Vote of 


« Thanks. He had then received the 
“letter which had been already noticed 
«in the debate. His answer to it was— 
“that one which ought to have been 
“ given; he entered into no personal state- 
“ment ; he simply referred to his log- 
“ book. ‘There was no trick, no evasion, 
“in that reference. The log-book con- 
“ tained all the documents that were ap- 
“ plicable, or ought to be brought forward, 
“Tt had been asserted, that he ought to 
«have come forward to prosecute ; that 
“he ought to have made his charge 
“ boldly, and thrown himself before the 
“ country as the author of the charge. 
« But he was not to be dictated to; he 
« felt the seriousness of the effect, if urged 
“by him; he knew the responsibi- 
«ity which it would draw down; he 
“thought of admiral Byng.—{Here the 
“ noble lord entered into a series of obser- 
“ vations on the nature of the manceuvres 
“in Basque Roads, but in a tone so low, 
« as to be unintelligible in the gallery. ]— 
« He proceeded to say, that he had m- 
“ posed a great duty and a great hazard 
“on himself; but he felt himself adequate 
“to both. His own character was in- 
“volved. His conduct had even been 


“impeached ; but he was willing to suf- 


« fer all things, the extreme of contempt 
‘and scorn, expulsion from that house, 
“and infamy through the world, if he did 
“¢ not substantiate the facts, which he was 
« then eae to lay before them. Evi- 
«dence had been brought to disprove his 
“testimony; he had wished to disprove 
« that evi 3 but ission had been 
r this Mr. Perce- 


bier, which was opposed by Lord Coch- 
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rane, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Wind- 
ham. Str Francis required to know 
« whether the service of Lord Gambier 
« was thankworthy, admitting it to have 
« all the value that could be attributed to 
¢ it, by avy thing but the unblushing and 
« profuse spirit of ministerial favouritism. 
Bat, on the other hand, there was the 
« full and decided testimony of a man ade- 
« quate to give his jadgment, and of whose 
« admirable valour and good fortune the 
« house and the nation had but one opi- 
«“nion. He felt that in making those re- 
« marks, he might be treading on perilous 
«ground. He was probably bringing 
“upon himself some charitable remarks, 
« particularly those of a gentleman, whose 
« charity was of a very peculiar nature. 
« But he was careless about such remarks ; 
“he deprecated that person’s charity ; 
« he would not shun, he would rather so- 
« licit his hostility. Had there been any 
« thing said to make out a reason for the 
“vote which was demanded of them on 
«that night? Where was the evidence of 
“jntrepidity or skill, of that boldness 
« which bursts its way through all obsta- 
“cles; of that genius before which obsta- 
«cles vanish? For all this he was only in- 
« sulted with a dry catalogue of negatives, 
«and an account that the noble admiral 
« inspected the action at a distance of seven 
«miles. Fhe question had been treated 
« lightly ; but levity was unbecoming the 
« grave and sage matters of their delilera- 
«tion, The subject was of the utmost 
“importance; and it merited to be 
« most seriously considered.””-————-And 
Mr. Winnnam, though he disapproved of 
the motion for the Minutes, said: “ that 
«the Thanks of that House did not de- 
“ serve to be lavished on any man, un- 
“ less his service was of that rank which 
« forced itself into universal report, and 
“‘ universal admiration. It was not to be 
“evolved in some obscure process of 
“ official chemistry; not to be drawn out 
« from renee! A ge of obscure records ; 
*< not to icited by any keen, cunning, 
“ recondite, pikilising process, beyond the 
“« practice or the perception of the General. 
“ To be praised, ztmust be known. to be mat- 
“« ter of thanks, it must be matter of publi- 
“ city.”’—-Here the question of thanks 
was pat to the vote, when there appeared 
for the motion. 161 ; against it 39.——So 
that my Lord Gambier has his thanks, for 
which sq: long and so tough a fight has 
been ke im take them, then 
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L Up } 
and meh good:may. they do him.——At | 
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present I shall say no more upon this 
subject, than to point out to my readers q 
work just published, entitled, “ Notes ox 
© the Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on 
‘« board his Mujesty’s Ship the Gladiator, ut 
“« Portsmouth, in July, 1809, on the Trial of 
« Lorp GAMBIER 3” 
illustrative charts, relative to the operations 
in Basque Roads. 

If [have room, I shall insert, in the pre. 
sent sheet, correct reports of Lord Coch- 
rane’s Speech, and also of his lordship’s 
Reply. They deserve the serious atten. 
tion of every man in the kingdom, 

Want of room compels me to postpone 
an account of Mr. Mannine’s Complaint 
about the News-papers; and also some 
remarks, which I meant to submit to my 
readers, upon the treatment of Mz, Fiv- 
NERTY by Lord Castlereagh, or some one 
in power. ~ That Gentleman’s Letter has 
appeared in the STATESMAN news-paper, 
and avery great impression it has made 
upon all those who have read it. I hope, 
that this affair will lead to some inquiry ; 
for it is of great public importance. Mr. 
| Finnerty was invzted to go to Walcheren, 
as I heard, at the time, by Sir Howe 
Popuam, and, no doubt with the laudable 
view of his talents (than whom few men 
possess more) being used in the giving an 
account of what passed. Why, then, was 
lie not suffered to remain? And, at any 
rate, what just grounds could there be for 
bunting him through the fleet, as if he 
had been a malefactor? His Letter does 
| him infinite honour ; and, I trust, that we 
are yet to have am account of the Expe- 


dition from his pen. 
W*™. COBBETT. 
Botley, 1st Feb. 1810. 





COBBETT’S 


Parhamentary Debates: 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and, Four- 
teenth Volumes of the above Work, com- 
prising the Proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament during the last. Session, are 
ready for delivery. Complete sets from 
the Commencement in the Year. 18, 
may. still be had of the Publishers. 
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LORD GAMBIER. 


ord Cocurane’s Speech in the House of 
Commons, Monday, January 29, 1810. 


Sir; Painful as it is, to present myself 
> the attention of this House, on the pre- 
nt occasion; yeta duty which I owe 
my Couniry, ‘demands the sacrifice of 
by feelings. It is incumbeat on me that 
should submis to this House, the reasons 
i which I found the Motion of wiich I 
ave given notice, for the Minutes of the 
ourt Martial, held on Lord Gambier: 
document which his Majesty’s Ministers, 
a former night, did not seem inclined 

> grant; although absolutely necessary 
order that it might be minutely in- 
pected, by every member, so. as to be 
abled fairly, and impartially to decide, 
hether the thanks, n now in the contem- 
lation of his Maj jesty ’s Ministers, are 
e to Lord Gaiabven, for the pari he took, 
b what has been denominated, by them, 
Victory in Basque Roads. But, as if it 
ere unnecessary that we should judge 
br Ourselves, it has been asserted, by the 
ight honourable the Chancellor of the 
xchequer, that the merits of this case 
ave’ been alveady decided on: that the 
urt Martial held on the Noble Lord, 
as already peociniines his honourable ac- 
nittal and the geal, ability, and anxiety 
2 nianifested for the welfare of his Ma- 
sty’s service. But were all this true, 
ir, and if it were possible that all those 
acts could be ascertained, by the mere 
spection’ of the copy of a Sentence ; 
ill I contend, that the combination would 
ot entitle an Officer to the Thanks of 
is House—the proudest hionor that it is 
h our power to bestow. We have, Sir, a 
ght, and ought to judge for ourselves, 
nd this we can only do, by carefully 
xamining the Minutes of the Court Mar- 
al, before which the Noble Lord was 
ied on a very serious charge : a charge 
ot brought against him by an individaai; 
t by the. Lords Commissioners of the 
miralty, and grounded on official do- 
uments... Upon such documents, Sir, 
heir Lordships founded the charge “ of 
neglect, or delay in taking aereeenl 
means to destroy the enemy .’ and | 
fe cannot suppose, that their ips | 
ought it. without, duc consideration. 
85 a yn aap 





not entitle any Officer to our Thanks, 
which, if bestowed. on trifling, or indeed 
any occasion, except when marked by 
brilliant achievement, will dwindle. inte 
ttter contempt, even with those on whom 
they should be conferred. They are al- 
ready held lightly in the estimation of 
the Navy, and such I freely confess is my 
feeling respecting them. I therefore sn- 
treat this Louse , to weigh the matter well 
before they come to a decision, and to 
consider what they are about, and the 
consequences of voting indiscriminately 
and blindfolded, that w hich was, formerly, 
bestowed exclusively on those, who were 
publicly known to have rendered the 
highest services to the state, The House 
ought to be on their guard against giving 
way to motions, that have such objects ; 
as by such means, Ministers might screen 
themselves from reprobation 5 and gain 
for a man, whese parliamentary influence 
they required, the highest honours they 
coutd render, however unworthy the ob- 
ject,—I contend that to give the Thanks 
of the House to an Officer who has been 
tried on heavy charges, who instead of going 
into action, continued at a distance not less 
than seven miles during the whole time, 
would be doing that for which no precedent 
could be found. Tam clearly of opinion, 
thatthe Minutesofthe Court Martial, which 
I am about to move for, are indispen- 
sably requisite; not with a view.to re- 
consider the decision of the Court; but 
to give foundation to our opinion respect- 
ing a matter on which we are not only 
entitled, but bound to decide justly; and 
on which the Conrt Martial could not de- 
cide tor us. Indeed, Sir, even.in Lord 
Gambicr’s written defence, we might find 
his Lordship’s pretension to our Thanks, 
which would be some satisfaction; for in 
the Sentence pronounced by the Court, 
and offered as a ground, on which to rest 
our judgment, T protest I can find no 
claim. I shall go farther, Sir, and, though 
it is not the object to crimimate by the 

production of their Minutes; yet, Sir, I 
shall boldly assert, that the. charge -of 
delay will be ‘ound, not only to have been 
proved, by the witnesses produced ; but 
admitted also by. his Lordship’s written 
defence ;.a delay of four hours elapsed, 
by the Noble Lord’s own account, even 
before he took. hetae postion, which he 
4 forncet tbe observing the 
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which is in difect opposition to the Sen- 
tence delivered by the Court ;—if a Court 
it can be called, when it appeared $0 €X- 
traordinary that the President could not 
give it a name, as he always spoke of it 
ambiguously ; thus, “ what may be 
termed,” or, “ what may be called 
“the prosecution.’ Not only do I as- 
sert, Sir, that the charge has been ad- 
mitted by his Lordship, and proved by 
witnesses; but his Lordship’s written de- 
fence, also, will be found to contradict 
itself in points, on which the charge 
hinged, and in others of material import: 
that his Lordship’s Official Letters con- 
tradict that defence, and each other ; and 
that many of the witnesses falsify their 
own evidence in substantive facts, and 
contradict themselves when deposing only 
to the best of their knowledge. In other 
instances they swear positively to things, 
of the truth of which they had no know- 
ledge. Which I believe is an offence 
against the law. The fabricated chart, 
Sir, will then also come under review : 
that chart produced by the Master 
of the Caledonia, to the Court, in order 
‘o explain the various positions of the 
British and French Fleets, “ on and previ- 
ous to the 12th of April,” for the purpose 
of inducing the members, assembled on, 
“what may be called,’”’ the Trial of Lord 
Gambier, to believe, that no more of the 
French ships could have been destroyed 
than were destroyed, had the British force 
been sent in at an earlier period; although 
the fabricator of that chart, after having, 
on his first examination, sworn that it was 
a chart of the 12th, swears alterwards that 
it was meant for the 13th, inasmuch as 
that “ the only vessels marked on the 
chart for the 12th, were those that had 
been destroyed ;’— those, Sir, that did 
not exist.—I have one word more to say, 
respecting the falsitv of this vile fabrica- 
tion, which the master of the Caledonia 
professes to have copied from the Nepiune 
Frangois. The distance between the shoals 
are contracted to little more than one-third 
of the size of the Neptune, from which, 
as I have already remarked, it is deciared 
to have been taken: in order to shew 
- there can be no other reason) that 
the space for anchorage, as deposed 
by the Masters, without knowledge of the 
fact, was confined; the water reund it 
shoal, and the passage narrow ; and that 
the British ships must have been within 
point blank range, “ not only of the de- 
structive broadsides of the two ships afloat, 
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' fired with complete cffect on the British 
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but of the upright ones on shore, and o/ 
the tremendous batteries of Aix, which, 
separately or united,’ according to the 
testimony given, in support of the asse- 
tions of Lord Gambier, must have demo. 
lished every vessel, ‘ locked up in so con. 
fined an anchorage.’ Though at the same 
time, and for the safety, I suppose, of his 
Majesty’s ships, that might have been sent 
in, in defiance of “ such unwarrantable 
peril,” the vessels aground are removed, 
by the contriver of the chart, from “ the 
NW part of the Pallés Shoal, the NW par, 
nearest the deep water flanking the pas 
sage,’ where, he had sworn, they were 
situated, and which was the fact, to the 
SE side of the shoal, farthest from the 
deep water, and beyond the Tonnére, 
which was not within range ; and “ where 
they never could have been approached 
by our ships for the shot to reach them.” 
This, Sir, is not all: by Stokes’s deposi- 
tion the Cassard, one of the ships that 
would have raked us with such terrible 
effect, is stated, and in truth it was so, to 
have been about one-third of a mile from 
Aix, and the Foudroyant, another of them, 
about three cables length from her; but, 
Mr. Stokes, in his chart, has cunningly 
put them in a corner, between two shoals, 
and close to both, where, he has sworn, 
they could not be got at, though he had 
positively sworn, first that they could have 
annoyed us, and next that he did not know 
the distance between the shoals. [ have 
already asserted, Sir, that contradictions of 
facts, on which the Charge was founded, 
are frequent in the Defence of Lord Gan: 
bier; but I have yet to tell this House, 
that these contradictions, in substantive 
facts, are, inseveral, nay, many instances, 
confirmed, sometimes one way, and some- 
times in another, by the same individual 
witnesses, examined in behalf of what 
may be termed” the Defence.— For 10 
stance: by some of those witnesses it 1s 
said, that the Cassard, Foudroyant, and 
some of the grounded ships, wouid have 


ships, had they been sent earlier to attack 
them; and, again, that we never could 
have got near them for the shot to reach— 
Assertions that are, in the nature of things, 
incompatible ; as in positive contradiction 
to each other, and given in vee of 
Lord Gambier’s statements, that three ov! 
of the seven ships aground on the Palles 
were never within reach of any of the 













tack them ; and,’ that the other four of 


























e eleven were never in a situation to be 
scailed, after the fire-ships failed in their 
ain object ; although at another time the 
ble lord declared, that some of those 
ery ships would have raked our ships 
ad they been sent in earlier than they 
rere. therefore call on the House to 
sist on the production of the Minutes of 
e Trial, and I pledge myself t> prove, to 
e conviction of this House, and to my 
ountry, all that. I have asserted. I will 
Iso prove partiality on the part of the 
ourt, and illegal and unjust conduct on 
The part of the Judge Advocate, who ad- 
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rere ited, and even courted, evidence on 
the ne side, which be rejected on the other ; 
the d urged inquiry into the conduct of 
ere, flicers, whose conduct the Court were 
vere st empowered to investigate, in order 
hed at he might, by insinuations, (for there 
m.” wuld be no other motive), create an 
0Si+ nmerited prejudice against me, by shew- 
that ¢ that their conduct had been ar- 
‘ible aioned by me, and so imluce them to 
, to nite against me, and make common cause 
rom ith the Commander in Chief, who had 
hem, epped forward, as he insinuated, to vin- 
but, icate their injured characters, and exa- 
ngly hined his secretary onthe subject. One 
oals, stance may, of the many which I could 
yorn, Iduce, well suffice, in relation to the con- 
had uct of the learned Judge Advocate: 
have sked, on a certain occasion by the Presi- 
snow nt, “1s that evidence?” he answered, I 
have honld think it is. And, why, Sir, did he 
ns of inkso? * because it was to affect the evi- 
ded, ence of Lord Cochrane ; in that point of 
yale tew he thought it was legal evidence,”’ al- 
ouse, ough Lhad not even touched on the sub- 
ntive ct then under consideration, As to the 
neces, ourt, their conduct is too glaring to ad- 
ome- it of a doubt, as to the motives by which 
idual ey were actuated. Conversations between 
what icers, and questions framed upon matter 
yr in- rising outof such conversations : were ad- 
it 18 Itted, notwithstanding, Sir, my testimony 
, and ad been refused, in an instance, wherein | 
have erely stated, that the opinion I had at 
ritish © moment delivered to the Court, had 
ttack rmerly been given in the presence of cer- 
could un officers, and Sir, Isubmit to you, and to 
sch— Ne learned gentlemen in this house, that 
hing, ch reference was admissible, as it was to 
iction stablish that, by having said at a for- 
ort ot ‘rt ume. what I then stated, I was consist- 
e out nt with myself. The Judge Advocate 
Palles ursued the same course, he received do- 
of the ie’ ™Mcnts as evidence, which could not be 
to at- uthenticated, and on the. other side, re- 
ur ot ‘ted those that could. Amongst the lat- 
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ter, was captain Woolf's order to supersede 
me in the inner anchorage ; though the 
secretary who wrote it, and captain 
Woolf who received it, were witnesses be- 
fore the Court; but, had that paper been 
established, I will tell you, Sir, what it 
would have proved ; it would have prov- 
ed, that it had been written together 
with Lord Gambier’s two letters of recall, 
on the 13th, although the signal, to the 
same effect, had been attempted to be de- 
nied, and witnesses examined to support 
assertion against his acts. I shall not de- 
tain the house longer, than to pledge my- 
self by every thing that is valuable to man, 
if these Mimutes are granted, to prove, 
though that isnot immediately the intention 
of calling for them, nut only that injustice 
and partiality on the part of the Court has 
been exercised towards me, not only that 
the Judge Advocate, the expounder of the 
law, pointed his decisions from the course 
of justice; but, Sir, that the defence is 
contradicted by itself, contradicted by his 
Lordship’s official letters, and by his own 
witnesses, many of whom, as to substantive 
facts, are at variance with themselves and 
each other; and lastly, that the Chart 
of the positions of the enemy’s ships on the 
12th of April, a most material point, is false, 
and in every respect a foul fabrication. 
This, and all that I have said, I pledge 
myself to prove to the conviction of the 
world, if the Minutes of the Court are laid 
before this house. Or, if I fail, then, Sir, 
let contempt and merited infamy follow 
me; then Sir, unworthy of the honour, 
which his majesty was graciously pleased 
to confer upon me, [ shall resign it back 
into his hands, and vacate my seat in this 
house. I do not desire to get off with no- 
minal responsibility, and I wish his majes- 
ty’s ministers could give such a pledge for 
their actions and for their statements.— 
I now move, Sir, That there be laid be- 
fore this house, a copy of the Minutes of 
the Trial of Admiral Lord Gambier, held 
on board his Majesty’s ship the Gladiator, 
in Portsmouth harbour, on the 23rd of July 
1809. Also the original Minutes taken 
day by day by the Deputy Judge Advocate. 


Lord Cocurane’s Reply. 


Sir;—Some remarks that have fallen 
from gentlemen on both sides of the house, 
call upon me for explanation.—And first, 
the honourable gentleman below me, has 
asserted, that it was my bounden duty to 
have brought forward, myself, charges 
against Lord Gambier, if I thought his con- 
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) dact censurable.—I must tell that honour- 
able gentleman, that, I adopted the mode 
that under such circumstances, 1l Was My 
duty to adopt. Idid not presume to frame 
Charges founced on my own opinion, of 
the transactions that had passed in Basque 
roads.—1. did not deliver Charges: but 
when L found that a Vote of Thanks, was 
to be pressed on this House, 1 felt myseil 
IRE ealled upon to reter their lordships to the 
1% log books and minutes of signals, where 
Ah they would find reasons, why a Vote oi 
Thanks should not be granted to the Com- 
e mander in Chief, and their lordships iound 
ha them, in these official documents, which are 
te received, as evidence, in all courts of law, 
{3} These, Sir, 1 had no power to faisify, and 
hi to these Lreferred, not with a wish malici- 
gusly to criminate, but to save this House 
& and my country, trom what I telt would 
be a di isgrace. As this book has been used 
(Gurney’ s Minutes) I shall if permitted 
read the opinion of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, jounded, Lt sup- 
pose, on mature deliberation. And 
whereas by the log books and minutes of 
signals of the Cal donia, Imperieuse, and 
hi other ships employed on that service, it 
appears to us, that the said admiral Lord 
: Gambier, on the 12th day of the said 
month of April, the enemy’s ships being 
| then on shore, and the signal having been 
; 
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made that yal could be destroyed, did, 
for a considerable time, neglect or delay 
taking effectual measures for destroying 
them: We, therefore, in compliance with 
his lordship’s request, and in consequence 


| of what appears in the said log books and 
oF minutes of signals, think fit that a Court 
Sh ms F Martial shall be assembled for the pur- 
tw pose of examining into his lordship’s con- 
ee 3 duet, and trying him for the same :’’ Such 
P ie was the Charge brought against his lord- 
4 as ship by the Board of Admiralty after in- 
eM vestigating the log books of the ‘Caledonia 


and of the fleet. No individual had the 
power to mislead their lordships; and 
this 1 submit to the House was the fair 
and honourable mode to proceed. It was 
regalar, and not liable to be affected by 

prejudice, or my opinions.—I had another 
reason for this line of conduct, I did not 
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Jie. a 
: My chuse to oppress my mind with responsi- 
| ay bility ; L believe, admiral Byng was called 
' to an account not by an individual but 
4 by hiscoontry. I trust, Sir, this explana- 


tion will be satisfactory to the House, and 
ta the honourable gentleman who chose | 
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to reprobate my conduct. I have now, 
word or two to say to the naval memibe 
opposite, who has spoken of forming log, 
for the purpose of evidence. When he 
throws out insinuation or rather accusa. 
tions such as these, it would be but ho. 
nourable in him, and justice demands tha: 
he should state the ditlerence, which was 
detected in these logs. Lord Gambie: 
who was pretty m wueh, alive to detect er. 
rors, did point out, ¢ that in one, the signal 
made, was that ha ie he ileet eould destroy” 
ihe enemy, and in the other, that it stood, 

‘part of the fleet can ck ‘stroy the ene my. 
What, Sir, is the mighty difference be. 
tween part and the half,a part may by 
either more or less or exactly the half of 
the fleet. Is this the error which the ho 
nourable gentieman has spoken of, or is it 
the circumstance of my hailing the Inde. 
fatigabie which is not noticed in one, but 
inserted in the other. That, Sir, was a per- 
sonalact of my own; the words spokenhad 
nothing todo with the transactions usually 
inserted in the log books of ships. Those 
who were on board can vouch for the cor- 
rectness of the jact. As to the chart, I must 
address a few words more, to the same 
gentleman, and state to this House, and 
pledge myself to prove if the minutes are 
granted, that my chart is correct and is 
corroborated, as toevery point for which it 
was produced, by the testimony of the 
Master of the Caledonia, who, after falsi- 
fying his own chart, swears, that the 
French ships lay, exactly, as | placed 
them. And here, Sir, I shall give a specie 
men of the evidence of those ingenious 
Gentlemen, the inventors of the fabricated 
chart, which was introduced, for three 
reasons, to shew the confined state of the 
anchorage, the point blank shot of the 
batteries of Aix, and that no more of the 
enemy’s ships could have been got at, than 
those that were destroyed. In all these 
points, I pledge myself to prove the chat! 
produced by the Master of the Caledonia, 
false, by the mouths of its fabricators 
themselves, and here is: their evidence. 
First, as to the space in the anchorage. 
Mr. Fairfax, on being asked. _ Is it much 
confined and the waters round it shoal! 
—A. The space is much confined. [have 
not sounded myself there.—Q. Is the ne 
vigation of Aix roads difficult for large 
shipsas far as you know ?—A. Very much 
so, 


(To be continued. ) 
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